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FOREWORD 

This  book  is  one  of  a  scries  devoted  to  the  work  of 
various  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  founded  by 
Gertrude  V .  Whitney.  The  purpose  of  these  books, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  which  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  American  art. 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  Frank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries  for 
information  regarding  paintings  used  for  illustra- 
tion, to  The  Arts  magazine  for  the  loan  of  its  files 
of  photographs,  and  to  the  museums  and  private 
collectors  whose  paintings,  reproduced  in  this  book, 
add  so  notably  to  the  value  of  the  illustrations. 

Juliana  R.  Force,  Director 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Photograph  by  Lconetti 


Kenneth    Hayes    Miller 


KENNETH   HAYES   MILLER 

BY 

Alan  Burroughs 

At  least  three  things  may  obviously  be  discussed  in  a  foreword  of  this 
kind.  The  first  is  the  painting  here  reproduced.  The  second  is  the  rela- 
tion of  this  work  to  the  works  of  other  artists.  And  the  third  is  the  per- 
sonality from  which  the  pictures  have  evolved. 

The  first  subject,  it  seems  to  me.  might  be  left  for  the  reader  to  examine 
at  his  leisure.  The  reproductions  will  reveal  the  shapes,  contours,  and 
type  of  modelling.  Memory  or  renewed  gallery  experience  will  disclose 
the  fine  coloring  and  manipulation  of  pigment  which  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  the  reproductions. 

The  second  topic  is  a  critical  effort,  distrusted  by  many  and  properly 
done  only  with  insight  of  the  highest  order.  The  publishers  of  this 
volume  naturally  feel  that  such  an  effort  calls  for  a  gifted  writer  and  an 
exceptional  audience — that  a  contemporary  artist  can  not  be  compared 
to  the  great  artists  of  the  past  or  the  admired  painters  of  the  present 
without  running  a  gauntlet  of  counter  criticism;  one  could  scarcely 
make  a  comparison  between  Miller  and  any  Renaissance  artist  without 
apology.  Yet,  according  to  the  artist  himself,  whatever  modern  painters 
have  accomplished  has  been  the  result  of  salvage  from  the  painting  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  second  topic,  therefore,  appears  to  be  too  ambi- 
tious for  the  present.  And  the  reader  must  resign  himself  to  a  consid- 
eration of  an  artistic  personality,  with  only  a  meager  reference  to  its 
manifestation  in  paint.  I  write  about  Hayes  Miller  as  though  critics  of 
the  future  will  admire  him  as  much  for  his  rightness  of  mind  as  for  his 
lightness  of  taste,  eye  and  touch. 

The  nature  of  his  particular  type  of  intelligence  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  incident  during  one  of  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meetings  in  his 


studio.  A  few  friends  and  pupils  called  on  him  then,  making  an  informal 
salon.  Miller's  erect  figure  moved  stiffly,  rather  shyly  from  person  to 
person.  He  generally  gives  the  impression  of  holding  his  shoulders  high. 
His  prominent  cheek  bones  make  his  face  seem  thin,  almost  sharp.  Noth- 
ing in  his  appearance  reveals  the  richness  of  his  thought  and  feeling. 
And  though  his  voice  rises  when  his  mind  is  most  active,  he  is  apt  to 
make  his  most  telling  remarks  almost  under  his  breath,  in  the  form  of 
an  understatement.  He  has  less  to  say  than  most  of  his  visitors,  yet  he 
guides  their  talk. 

On  that  day  he  discussed  a  Van  Dyck  portrait — the  full-length  figure 
of  a  titled  woman,  haughty  in  pose,  yet  gracious,  painted  with  a  skill 
obvious  even  in  the  photographic  reproduction.  Enthusiastically  Hayes 
Miller  traced  the  erection  of  the  majestic  contour,  supported  by  folds  of 
curtain  and  seemingly  accidental  accessories — a  balustrade,  a  fan.  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  column.  The  whole,  he  remarked,  consisted  of  the 
outlines  necessary  to  a  dignified  arrangement,  each  detail  of  ornament 
being  used  to  build  an  effect  of  height  and  grace.  The  severe  skeleton 
of  the  composition  was  hung  with  luxuriously  painted  folds.  And  no  one 
present  failed  to  realize  the  precision  of  the  accomplishment,  even  to 
conclude  that  Van  Dyck  deserved  his  fame. 

Picking  up  another  photograph,  Hayes  Miller  continued  his  sum- 
mary. He  had  chosen  the  Vienna  version  of  Titian's  Virgin  and  Child 
ivitJi  Saints.  His  finger  weaved  to  and  fro  as  it  traced  the  relationships 
between  Mother  and  Child,  the  Child  and  St.  John,  and  St.  John  with 
Sts.  Stephen  and  George.  It  was  not  an  obvious  linking  of  lines  which 
he  pointed  out,  but  a  subtle  interplay  of  light  and  shape,  carrying  over 
and  under  folds  of  drapery,  suggesting  the  rotundity  of  arms  and  torsos 
and  the  How  of  forms,  each  one  of  which  has  a  double  interest,  as  repre- 
senting an  object  with  depth  and  as  leading  to  and  from  other  forms. 
Thus  the  contours  of  an  arm  were  seen  to  sink  deep  into  the  canvas  and 
return  in  folds  of  drapery.   He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  these 
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recessions  which  give  prominence  to  form  and  help  create  movement. 

Hayes  Miller  paused,  removed  the  photograph  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  and  brought  out  again  the  photograph  of  the  Van  Dyck.  He  re- 
marked that  we  should  now  have  another  conception  of  Van  Dyck's  skill. 
It  was  true.  After  following  the  subtle  design  of  Titian  we  found  that 
Van  Dyck  seemed  shallow.  The  sharp  outlines  of  the  great  lady's  por- 
trait, the  magnificent  effects  of  height  and  elegance,  and  the  skillful 
linear  conception,  did  not  approach  the  Titian  in  force.  Van  Dyck's 
design  now  appeared  cold  and  directly  opposed  to  a  rich  '"inner''  con- 
struction. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  point  in  estimating  Hayes  Miller's  personality. 
His  modest  admiration  for  that  kind  of  painting  which  gives  all  the 
effects  of  space  is  his  major  principle — the  fundamental  of  his  character, 
which  influences  not  only  his  own  work  but  his  teaching,  his  friendships 
and  his  everyday  life.  He  demands  things  "in  the  round,''  whole  and 
solid.  He  criticizes  his  own  work  with  this  principle  in  mind.  He  criti- 
cizes students  in  the  same  way.  He  prefers  poetry  which  contains  full 
forms  of  majestic  proportions.  His  thoughts  extend  around  a  subject  in 
conversation.  He  reads  books  which  are  built  four-square  from  a  sub- 
ject the  author  knows  backward  and  forward.  Serious,  not  sophisticated, 
as  sophistication  goes  today,  and  tenacious  of  purpose,  Hayes  Miller  has 
salvaged  common  sense  from  the  art  of  the  past  and  is  applying  this  sense 
in  practical  fashion  to  his  own  life.  Searching  for  mobility  of  form  and 
structure,  for  the  How  and  rhythm  of  shapes  which  are  more  than  mere 
representations  of  surface  effects,  he  is  searching  for  the  ever  new  Renais- 
sance ideal.  He  believes  in  it  intellectually.  At  the  same  time  he  be- 
lieves in  it  heart  and  soul — naturally.  He  believes  in  it  as  did  the 
painters  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

This  tradition,  embodied  in  Titian  and  Rubens,  let  us  say,  was  long 
in  preparation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  great  painters  of 
Florence  were  its  grandparents,  and  the  Gothic  sculptors  were  its  found- 
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ers.  Along  with  some  of  the  chief  traditions  in  poetry  and  architecture 
it  grew  generously,  absorbing  some  aspects  of  the  other  arts  until  finally 
it  absorbed,  under  the  guidance  of  Giorgione  and  Palma,  even  musical 
moods.  From  the  first  it  seems  to  have  contained  a  principle;  namely, 
that  painting,  which  can  not  exist  in  actual  bulk,  like  sculpture,  must 
contain  the  illusion  of  bidk  and  must  also,  in  default  of  a  time  element, 
as  in  poetry  and  music,  contain  the  illusion  of  movement,  so  as  to  evoke 
a  sustained  mood.  The  core  of  this  tradition  thus  can  be  defined  as  the 
search  for  depth  of  form  and  mobility  of  form,  in  accordance  with  a  cer- 
tain emotional  intention.  Painters  accepted  the  principle  with  eager- 
ness, adapting  it  to  secular  and  canonical  demands,  and  remaking  it  to 
suit  up-to-date  tastes.  Even  that  great  artist  who  became  a  religious 
fanatic  held  to  the  principle,  as  did  artists  who  were  also  warriors,  sci- 
entists and  courtiers.  It  was  passed  on  from  artist  to  artist,  faithfully 
reinterpreted  according  to  the  individual's  scope  and  gifts. 

So  large  a  tradition  dies  hard.  It  continued  into  modern  times,  discov- 
ered for  the  hundredth  time  by  Cezanne,  for  instance,  who  knew  at  least 
that  the  old  masters  were  preoccupied  with  spacial  relationships.  Prob- 
ably the  same  tradition  stirs  the  work  of  contemporaries  who  scarcely 
know  what  spirit  moves  them.  For  Hayes  Miller  it  is  a  conscious  prin- 
ciple, sought  in  the  movement  and  force  of  life  about  him.  and  analyzed 
in  the  great  paintings  which  he  admires. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  hear  Miller  discuss  a  composition  as  it  stands 
unfinished  on  his  easel  to  realize  the  consciousness  of  his  efforts,  and  to 
realize  his  dependence  on  this  intellectual  principle.  If  you  assume  that 
the  large  Bargain  Counter  reproduced  in  this  volume,  is  the  picture  at 
hand,  and  that  the  artist's  reticence  has  been  overcome  for  the  moment, 
you  will  learn  that  the  colors  have  been  designed  chiefly  "minor" — the 
large  masses  being  blue  and  blue-green,  with  the  emphatic  points  of  the 
design  treated  in  the  "major" — yellows  and  reds,  as  in  the  fur  piece,  a 
scarf  and  a  hat.  The  mood  desired  is  established  in  this  way,  almost 
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abstractly.  But  the  subject  is  not  treated  as  an  abstraction.  The  shim- 
mering effect  of  one  color,  slightly  tinged,  upon  another,  the  precise 
balances  and  contrasts,  the  "echoing"  of  painted  tones,  all  are  accom- 
plished with  colors  proper  to  the  objects.  The  fur  neckpiece,  for  example, 
is  by  itself  a  most  careful  study  of  the  color  of  a  fox  scarf,  as  are  the  dresses, 
hats  and  even  the  pillar  which  dominates  the  design.  The  details  are  not 
summarized  in  arbitrary  hues;  they  are  merely  tuned  to  the  key  of  the 
composition. 

What  is  true  of  the  color  is  true  also  of  the  form.  The  pillar  already 
has  been  noted.  Follow  now  the  division  of  this  dominant  shape  into  the 
two  figures  of  the  foreground,  where  the  eye  is  guided  from  one  detail 
to  another  at  the  will  of  the  artist,  who  determines  in  the  drawing,  as 
well  as  in  the  coloring  of  the  picture,  the  movement  of  your  senses  and 
the  illusion  of  depth.  The  light  and  full  shape  of  the  fox-tail  (one  turns 
again  naturally  to  this  important  item)  balances  the  general  movement 
in  the  foreground  and  checks  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  whirl 
or  scattering  of  shapes.  One  may  say  that  the  fur  rules  the  movements  and 
holds  even  the  remote  details  in  a  certain  control.  So  with  the  hands, 
the  pointed  fingers,  the  turning  of  some  folds,  the  gestures  of  the  heads, 
even  the  lines  of  the  chins;  each  adds  to  the  life  of  the  composition  by 
giving  to  its  own  shape  a  particular  emphasis.  All  details  are  woven  to- 
gether logically.  These  painted  forms  seem  in  fact  to  take  their  positions 
with  intelligence,  building  unit  upon  unit,  forward  and  backward,  so 
as  to  suggest  that  animated  movement  and  depth  which  is  the  core  of  the 
art  of  painting. 

Miller  is  therefore  the  kind  of  artist  who  governs  his  painting  from 
first  to  last.  Chance  effects  are  seldom  allowed.  From  the  inception  of 
a  combination  of  circular  forms  or  a  lyric  gesture,  through  the  many 
stages  of  experiment  and  revision,  he  seeks  to  dominate  the  situations  he 
has  created.  1  used  to  think  that  his  creation,  once  it  took  general  form, 
turned  him  into  a  new  channel — that  he  painted  shoppers  on  Fourteenth 
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Street  merely  because  he  happened  upon  them  and  was  affected  by  them, 
much  as  one  might  paint  a  model  who  happened  to  take  a  good  pose. 
But  it  now  seems  to  me  that  Miller  has  chosen  his  subjects  with  a  far- 
reaching  intention.  I  suspect  him  of  a  deep  underlying  wish  to  portray 
exactness  of  character  as  well  as  the  "eternal  verities."  In  his  early  work 
he  painted  figures  that  were  allegorical — majestic,  poetic  figures,  typi- 
fying something  classical,  probably,  but  not  clearly  telling  a  story.  Later 
he  painted  figures,  sometimes  nude,  sometimes  clothed,  as  symbols  of 
living  forms,  without  strong  individualization.  Now  he  paints  groups 
which,  in  spite  of  their  universality,  are  localized  and  characterized  more 
fully  than  before — which  display  definite  forms,  actual  appearances  and 
true  colors  in  Miller's  own  particular  mood  of  lyrical  preoccupation. 
Apparently  he  has  been  working  toward  the  union  of  philosophic  and 
physical  exactness.  He  has  been  placing  a  hat  of  this  season's  style  on 
the  eternal  shape  which  is  a  head;  and  he  is  doing  it  without  making  the 
hat  seem  incongruous  or  the  head  unstructural.  If  this  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  then  Miller  must  be  again  compared  with  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  who,  as  a  usual  thing,  translated  their  immediate  percep- 
tions into  universal  language  so  Avell  that  they  have  left  us  documents 
for  the  study  of  fashions  and  manners  as  well  as  statements  of  aesthetic 
value.  And  if  this  is  true  we  shall  have  to  admire  in  Hayes  Miller  some- 
thing more  than  his  pictures;  Ave  shall  have  to  admire  his  attitude  to- 
ward them.  However  embarrassing  it  may  seem  to  the  artist,  he  will 
have  to  bear  this  comparison  with  the  past.  It  is  his  intellectual  person- 
ality which  forces  it. 

Although  these  comments  indicate  but  vaguely  the  aesthetic  values 
involved,  they  throw  into  relief  the  seriousness  and  scope  of  Miller's 
efforts.  That  they  are  efforts,  and  are  not  easy  accomplishments,  goes 
without  saying.  It  would  be  unbelievably  amazing  if  a  modern  artist, 
who  had  recreated  for  himself  the  attitude  toward  art  which  was  shared 
by  many  artists  of  the  Renaissance  could  alone  in  thirty  years  achieve 
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what  then  had  been  two  hundred  years  in  forming.  Hayes  Miller  has 
not  been  formed  in  one  mould.  And  it  has  taken  time  to  achieve  the 
present  results,  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  claim  were  not  final. 
Nevertheless  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  important,  whether  taken 
by  themselves  or  as  indications  of  a  trend  in  contemporary  art.  We  marvel 
that  New  York  in  the  twentieth  century  has  produced  so  close  a  parallel 
to  the  Renaissance  spirit,  capable  of  absorbing  the  general  truths  of 
form  and  structure  and  capable  also  of  translating  these  truths  into 
the  present. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  was  born  at  the  Oneida  Community. 
Oneida,  N.  Y..  March  11,  1876.  His  father,  George  Noyes  Miller,  was 
a  native  of  Vermont  and  came  of  a  family  long  settled  in  New  England: 
his  mother,  Annie  Elizabeth  Kelley  Miller,  was  born  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  pupil  at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City, 
before  taking  a  course  in  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York  under  H.  Siddons  Mowbray  and  Kenyon  Cox  and 
later  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Chase  School  under  William  M.  Chase. 

In  1900  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Europe  where  he  remained  for 
several  months,  not  working  in  any  school,  but  visiting  picture  galleries 
and  museums.  He  had,  in  1 899,  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Art  where  he  remained  as  instructor  until  191  1 . 
Since  1911  he  has  held  classes  at  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  makes  his  home  in  New  York,  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers,  the  American  Print 
Makers,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Etchers.  His  work  has  been  seen 
in  exhibitions  of  importance  in  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  fre- 
quent one-man  showings  in  New  York. 

He  is  represented  in  many  distinguished  private  collections  and  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Art,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  Washington.  D.  G;  Addison  Gallery, 
Phillips  Academy.  Andover,  Mass.;  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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